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Two expert European analysts view the Pinay Government's arrest of Jacques Duclos, 


France Cracks Down 


Duclos's Arrest 
and Afterward 


By Sal Tas 


New Leader Correspondent 


PARIS 
N May 28, France’s Commu- 
O nists called for a mass demon- 
stration against the arrival of new 
NATO commander Matthew Ridg- 
way. When the Government forbade 
the demonstration, the Paris popula- 
tion stayed home. Only the Stalinist 
para-military élite arrived at the 
Place de la République, carrying 
clubs as well as placards with hard 
boards that could be used as weapons. 
In the fight which ensued, one police- 
man was killed and 200 wounded. 
Hundreds of Communists were arrest- 
ed, among them Jacques Duclos, 
leader of the party since ailing Mau- 
rice Thorez went to Moscow. 
Duclos made no effort to deny that 
his party acted in violation of a 
specific Government decree, nor did 
he deny his own responsibility for 
the riots. So the Minister of the In- 
terior, finding lethal weapons on 
Duclos’ person, arrested him in spite 
of his immunity as a Parliamentary 
deputy. The offices of the party and 
of the Communist-run General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT) 


raided; in Toulon, documents of mili- 


were 
try significance were found. Legal 
action was initiated against the Com- 
munist movement. 

The Stalinists were obliged to hit 
back, so they called a strike. But 
this crucial demonstration turned out 
to be a disastrous flop. French work- 
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IN BALMIER DAYS: Under a CGT banner stand hatted French Red leaders Jacques Duclos 
and André Marty, along with ex-party chieftain Maurice Thorez (to the left of Duclos). 


ers had often followed the CGT when 
it was acting in economic, industrial 
matters. But when only the fate of 
the Communists was at stake, the 
French working class didn’t budge. 
Once again, we learned that the Com- 
munists don’t represent the workers, 
but are only parasites on them. This 
was shown previously—in 1933, when 
the German couldn’t 
rouse the workers against Hitler; in 
1939, when the French Reds tried to 
swing the proletariat along the line 
of the Stalin-Hitler Pact, and in 1941, 
when the party needed months, even 
years, to reorganize itself for the re- 


Communists 


sistance movement. 

This time, the shock caused by the 
failure of the Communists to rouse 
the workers in their behalf was tre- 
mendous. In the Renault shops, long 
a center of Communist strength, 


Stalinist agitators were thrown out 
by the workers themselves. French 
industrialists couldn’t believe that 
they had trembled so long before a 
phantom; the first result of the shock 
was a drop in the fortunes of General 
de Gaulle. After all, if little Antoine 
Pinay could handle the Communists, 
why call on the arrogant and trouble- 
some de Gaulle? 


TRUE POWER SHOWN 


For once, all of Europe got a real 
insight into the strength of French 
Communism. Here was a party which 
aspired to total power, which boasted 
that it could prevent France from 
taking sides in a war against Stalin. 
And this party could be tamed by 
Pinay, one of the weakest premiers in 
the history of the Fourth Republic. 
It was a logical conclusion that any 
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his liberation by the courts, and the newly emerging tactics of the French Stalinists 


on the Communists 


appeal for total mobilization would 
be obeyed by the entire population; 
perhaps a few hundred fanatics and 
cranks there 
would be much more fear of French 
military tribunals than of the French 
Politburo. 

Unfortunately, however, the psy- 
chological void created by the arrest 
of Duclos and the failure of the Com- 
munist protest was not filled. Here 
was a grand opportunity for the So- 
cialists to bury the Communists un- 
der an avalanche of ridicule. Here 
was a chance for the anti-Communist 
labor federation Force Ouvriére to 


would disobey, but 


rouse the workers against the phony 


CGT which had betrayed the nation. 


COULD BAR CGT 


The national amazement at the 
dramatic revelation of Communist 
weakness was so great that a forceful 
minister could have then and there 
outlawed the Communist party and 
the CGT without fearing counterac- 
tion. A dynamic minister would have 
outlawed the CGT and spoken to 


French workers in this manner: 


“We stand four-square for legi- 
timate trade unions. We favor a 
sound and strong trade union to 
deal with, no matter how fervently 
it fights us, so long as the fight is 
clean and along normal union 
lines. But we refuse to tolerate an 
espionage center, and we are sure 
you are not paying dues for 
espionage. So destroy this treach- 
erous CGT which only sabotages 
your fight for decent social condi- 
tions.” 


I think such an appeal would have 
met with a great response. The 
French worker at this moment is not 
quite capable of dealing with the 
Stalinists by himself. The Govern- 
ment could have helped him do so 
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—the timing would have been per- 
fect. 

But the moment passed and slowly 
the traditional forms of hesitation got 
the upper hand. The Communists be- 
gan to breathe again. The usual ad- 
vocates of “democracy for the 
enemies of democracy” lisped their 
arguments all over again. And the 
fight had to proceed along juridical, 
instead of political lines. 

Here the Government was on less 
firm ground. It had been improb- 
able, to begin with, that the Commu- 
nists would have left really important 
documents in their headquarters, to 
be seized by the police. A plot against 
freedom—which is the real charge 
against Duclos—was, moreover, a 
political problem in the first place. 
The wisest course for the Govern- 
ment would have been to introduce 
bills in Parliament for the outlawing 
of the CP and the CGT, and to 
quickly open a full-dress debate on 
these bills. 

But the Government foreswore 
such a frontal attack. It preferred to 
rely on its juridical position. Un- 
fortunately, French courts are packed 
with lawyers who obeyed Pétain and 
who tried to cleanse their records 
after the war by being very “leftish.” 
For years, many of them flirted 
openly with the CP. The president 
of the Court of Appeals is himself a 
notorious fellow-traveler, who pro- 
tested publicly against the “repres- 
sive measures” the Government took 
after the abortive Communist demon- 
stration. His energetic pressure, plus 
the intimidation by [Humanitée of 
the other five members (some of 
them shamefaced collaborators) , bore 
fruit. 

The Court of Appeals cleared 
Duclos, ruling that he had not been 





RIDGWAY: HIS ARRIVAL STARTED IT 


caught in the actual commission of a 
crime, and thus he retained his Par- 
liamentary immunity. Apparently, his 
being a party to a forbidden demon- 
stration did not count; the court’s 
position was, in effect, that he would 
have had to actually club a police- 
man to be stripped of immunity. 
Needless to say, Cominform function- 
aries like Duclos do not get involved 
in such dangerous acts. 

Meanwhile, the situation remains 
confused. The Government can only 
clear the air by starting open and 
firm action against the Communists 
in Parliament. Its first move after the 
court’s decision should, obviously, 
have been to ask Parliament to de- 
prive Duclos of his immunity. Such 
a move has not been forthcoming. 
But by failing to take firm action 
now, the French will lose all the ad- 
vantages—material and psychological 
—gained by the arrest of Duclos and 
the ensuing collapse of working-class 
support for French Communism. 
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Behind the French Reds’ Violence: 


the Kremlin's Pro-Germanism 


\ 


By Irving Brown 


AFL Representative in Europe 


Paris 
HE SOVIET NOTE on Germany 
last March set in motion a Com- 
inform policy based on a pro-German 
orientation. The Soviet proposal en- 
abled German Communists to push 
for German unity and a German na- 
tional army, against West European 
integration, and for the defeat of 
Chancellor Adenauer. 

The Cominform line since March 
has been, in effect, the all-out playing 
of the German card. This led to a 
whole series of tactical changes which 
favor Communist mass activity in 
Germany and do not favor normal 
mass activities in France. 

In Germany, the Soviet proposal 
permitted popular-front 
line; Communists can now become a 


almost a 


dynamic force among Social Demo- 
cratic workers, particularly in the 
fight against Adenauer. In addition, 
the CP can rally nationalist elements 
and industrialists who yearn for in- 
creased East-West trade. 

Exactly the reverse is true for 
France. A pro-German line strikes a 
blow at the French party, which till 
recently exploited every possible anti- 
German, nationalistic tactic (as in 
the successful campaign against Ger- 
man rearmament). The Cominform’s 
new pro-German orientation led to 
the following for France: 

1. Dropping of the fight against 
German rearmament as a major is- 
sue. The Committee Against German 
Rearmament has faded since the 
Soviet note, and its leading spirit, 
Yves Farges, was shipped off to 
China. The CP can only object now 
to the Wehrmacht of the Bonn Re- 
public, while the May Day speech of 
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Wilhelm Pieck, bristling with Ger- 
man militarism, is played up on the 
front pages of [Humanite. 

2. The pro-German line was cov- 
ered up in a great fanfare of anti- 
American, anti-Ridgway and _anti- 
bacteriological warfare slogans. These 
tended to shift public attention from 
the Soviet’s pro-Germanism and re- 
tained a certain measure of the 
French CP’s “nationalism.” 

3. Once the German decision was 
made, the French CP was forced to 
accept losses vis-a-vis the unions and 
mass action, in exchange for com- 
plete reliance on the non-parliament- 
ary and eventually para-military ap- 
paratus. This has ushered in a period 
of continuing hit-and-run tactics, per- 
fecting the illegal apparatus, and 
gearing the French CP completely to 
future Soviet moves. 


MALAISE DEVELOPS 


The internal situation is another 
contributory factor to the rash and 
almost nihilist actions of the French 
Communists. For some time, a mal- 
aise has developed which was intensi- 
fied by the Soviet moves on Germany. 
The departure of Thorez has had an 
adverse effect, especially in the north, 
where oppositionists within the party 
keep saying, “If Thorez were back, 
things would be different.” There is 
rising discontent with Soviet control 
and orders; many long for what they 
term a Communist movement inde- 
pendent of the Kremlin. 

The events of May 28, in which 
the Communists defied the Govern- 
ment and resorted to commando 
tactics, followed by unsuccessful 
political strikes after the arrest of 


Duclos, mean certain definite things 
for France. 

First, the CP is no longer acting 
merely as a parliamentary party, but 
is being transformed into a hard-core 
apparatus in the event of future Sov- 
iet moves on the world front. Actions 
engaged in by the Communists are 
testing operations for separating 
the tough partisans from the mass of 
party members or followers. 

Second, the French scene and 
French Communists take second place 
in Europe to German policy and the 
German Communists, who have more 
favorable grounds for success. As 
far as the French CP goes, the situa- 
tion is somewhat analogous to the 
1939 Nazi-Soviet situation. 

Nevertheless, the French Commu- 
nist hard-core organization remains 
a serious menace in the event of 
severe crisis or war. 

The actions and measures taken on 
the governmental side have been 
effective, but a lot depends on con- 
tinuity of Government action. The 
next concrete step must be directed 
against the CGT apparatus. This 
could be done at the same time that 
the Government moves to alleviate 
social and economic evils. If at the 
very moment the Government acts 
firmly against the Communists, it 
meets non-Communist unions _half- 
way in granting their demands for an 
escalator wage clause, the ground 
would be cut completely from under 
the CGT. 

The big question, though, is 
whether the events in France reflect a 
larger Soviet decision on a world 
scale. There is a feeling in some 
circles that the Soviets have not de- 
cided definitely whether to make their 
next moves (whatever they are) be- 
fore or after the American elections. 
There is no doubt that American 
political developments weigh heavily 
in Soviet calculations. It would be 
logical for the Stalin gang to exploit 
this period of Allied indecisiveness. 
But whether the next blow is to 
come in Europe at Berlin or in the 
Middle or Far East remains to be 
seen. 
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BOHN 


AM DISGUSTED with the American 
i nomination and election machin- 
ery. Lately, I have been eavesdrop- 
ping on all sorts of people, in restau- 
rants, on the streets, at parties. Our 
people strike me as being pretty smart 
about politics and politicians. | mean, 
of course, ordinary fellows who aren’t 
in politics, people who have no mo- 
tive for giving a standard opinion. 
They size up candidates with a good 
deal of acuteness. 

But this nominating machine of 
ours so resembles a game of chance 
that what takes place in the voter’s 
head may have little relation to what 
happens in Chicago. More than any- 
thing else, it accounts for the low 
percentage of Americans taking part 
in elections. I wish I had more space 
to introduce you to a friend of mine. 
Katherine Swan was an innocent Re- 
publican from Vermont. Then she 
went to Texas, and life will never be 
the same again. She was hotly in 
favor of Taft. But, in her county, a 
lot of new young Republicans voted 
in a list of Eisenhower delegates to 
the state Republican 
They were, of course, thrown out. 
Miss Swan, who had been selected 
as a member of the preferred Taft 
delegation, refused to attend. She 
writes: “We can just see our Repub- 
lican party going down the drain for 


convention. 


the sixth time. None of it makes any 
sense. I don’t belong in_ politics.” 
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By William E. Bohn 


We Should Choose 
Candidates, Too 


There you have it. It does not make 
sense because what goes in one end 
of the machine has no relation to 
what comes out the other. And a 
public-spirited citizen forswears poli- 
tics. 

I am writing this as the Credentials 
Committee at Chicago is starting op- 
erations. It has before it claims of 
delegates from states like Texas and 
Louisiana who simply had _ their 
places pulled out from under them 
by state committees. And then there 
are scores of delegates who were 
selected by lame-duck committees in 
various states. After the old war- 
horses had picked out the men to 
vote for Taft at Chicago, the voters 
stepped in and elected a new lot of 
committee members who are in favor 
of Eisenhower. A pretty picture for a 
nation which has had 163 years of 
political experience! 

By some miracle—some accident— 
we may be saved from the worst re- 
sults of this sort of awkwardness and 
crookedness. It has occurred more 
than once in our history; the worst 
never seems to happen to us. But to 
have the Democrats win this election 
by default would be unfortunate. It 
would give a large section of the 
population the conviction that it is 
eternally shut out from national suc- 
cess. The existence of such a con- 
siderable frustrated minority might 
bring tragic psychological and politi- 
cal results. 

The Republican weakness does not 
result from Democratic — strength. 
Harry Truman is a simple little man, 
and the notion of his playing dictator 
is comic. His party is divided, sep- 


arated, beaten out of all semblance to 
a healthy and effective organism. 
Any fairly united party with brains 
for public affairs and talent for pub- 
lic relations could beat it. 

I know, of course, that the secret 
of long-range political health does 
not lie in mere mechanical arrange- 
ment. We have in our Constitution 
itself the world’s most conspicuous 
example of mechanical failure in 
politics. Men who were high above 
the world’s average in political wis- 
dom devised our Electoral College— 
and it simply wouldn’t work. The 
bursting political life of the country 
boiled up over it and all around it. 
The party machinery, with the pro- 
fessionals in control, grew up of it- 
self. On the whole, it has functioned 
pretty well. In the long run, the will 
of the people has usually managed to 
dominate and has given us what we 
have wanted. 

But how much simpler and more 
satisfactory our politics would be if 
we had a uniform, national way of 
nominating party candidates. The 
Democrats and  Republicans—or 
members of any new party—would 
have the candidates they really want. 
Campaigners would go at it hammer- 
and-tongs about the issues that really 
divide the voters. By the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, all of us except a few mavericks 
would be able to vote for a man we 
really wanted. 

Some other day, I shall make an 
argument for abolishing the Electoral 
College. I would, in fact, like to have 
a constitutional convention. It is 
time—after 165 years. But, for the 
present, I will settle for a Federal 
nominating law. 

The issue is of great importance. 
Our whole political system is at stake. 
We have had a lot of shouting about 
some millions of dollars which have 
been stolen. But what the national 
political machines are doing is steal- 
ing the people’s right to rule. Since 
the eighteenth century, we have 
thought we had that right secure. 
Now we find that we were mistaken. 
It’s time to do something about it. 








Americans 


Abroad 


Our political and economic missionaries, on the whole, 
display a commendable compassion but tend 


to make too sweeping generalizations 


By Herrymon M aurer 


Author, “The Meeting of East and West” 





W. O. DOUGLAS: ASKS POINT FIVE 


HEN THE UNITED STATES ex- 

ports aid, it exports adminis- 
trators. When it takes a new interest 
in world politics, it exports diplo- 
mats. These persons have now be- 
come so numerous that it may well 
be that they are agents of the biggest 
scheme of peacetime cultural con- 
tact in modern history. Whether 
they represent the State Department, 
the Mutual Security Agency or 
Point Four, Americans have become 
highly conspicuous in the countries 
to which they are attached. They are 
essentially givers of advice, and the 
hope is that they will give advice 
which is sound and—more important 
—that they will give it in a way that 
neither offends nor weakens the coun- 
tries to which they are political and 
economic missionaries. 

Americans, of course, are not un- 
ique in their fondness for advice- 
giving, nor is any other people in 
their distaste for receiving it. But 
there does seem to be a peculiarly 
American reaction to countries of 
less democracy or less wealth. One 
of the best descriptions of this reac- 
tion was put together in 1877 by the 
British novelist, Anthony Trollope, 
in the form of The American Senator, 
one Mr. Gotobed, the engaging and 
sympathetically drawn prototype of 
generations of Americans working 
abroad. Senator Gotobed, to be sure, 
became exercised over nothing more 
vital than the peculiarities of the 
British election system and the in- 
justice of fox-hunting squires tramp- 
ling down farmers’ fields. Full of 
good will, he knew little of the history 
and customs of the country he visit- 
ed; he made little effort to participate 
in its state of mind. He was unim- 
pressed, for instance, by the fact 
that the British farmers themselves 
showed more solicitude for the hunt 
than for the fields; he made continual 
efforts to tell the people he met ex- 
actly how they should order both the 
major and minor concerns of their 
lives. He had, in short, a conviction 
that the little finger of an American 
had more weight than the thigh of a 
foreigner; and this conviction worked 
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strongly upon him because he was 
blissfully unaware that he had it. 

It is difficult, of course, to esti- 
mate the extent to which such a con- 
viction is shared by modern officials 
and administrators, who report not 
to the public but to filing cases. 
There are, to be sure, certain famous 
cases of American interference in the 
domestic concerns of other coun- 
tries, as, for instance, in Latin Amer- 
ica, in China during the war, and 
only a few months ago in Greece, 
when Ambassador John E. Peurifoy 
indicated publicly what the electoral 
system ought to be. But for more 
complete expression of the American 
mind abroad, one must turn from offi- 
cials to journalists, who very often 
say in their books what their com- 
patriots are saying to the foreign 
peoples with whom they work. One 
such journalist is Justice William O. 
Douglas, who not only gives speeches 
but makes reports on Strange Lands 
and Friendly People. Justice Douglas 
holds land ownership the great prob- 
lem of Asia, and he proposes that 
the problem be settled by way of 
American-sponsored agrarian revolu- 
tions aimed against vested or corrupt 
interests. Recently, he suggested that 
such revolutions be a Point Five of 
US. foreign policy. 


TOO MANIPULATIVE 
Underlying this proposal is a sym- 
pathy and a cordial warmth for 
underprivileged persons which does 
great credit to Justice Douglas 
abroad and to those officials and 
administrators like him. Inherent in 
the proposal, however, is an approach 
to the problems of foreign countries 
too vast to fit the facts of concrete 
situations and too manipulative to 
satisfy the desires of the peoples con- 
cerned to deal with their own prob- 
lems. In recent decades, an increas- 
ing number of journalists and ad- 
ministrators have fallen into enthusi- 
asm for the large across-the-board 
sort of plan, a plan that in one great 
coup will settle the problems of all 
the underprivileged everywhere. But 
it is multiplicity, not unity, that 
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characterizes the problems of Asia— 
particularly the problem of land 
ownership. In some areas, land is 
widely held; in some, closely. And in 
some areas a change from land- 
lordism to farmer ownership, how- 
ever just such a change might be, 
would actually increase poverty by 
decreasing production. What is more, 
few people change bad ways for good 
ways simply because somebody else 
tells them to. 

Not opposed to Justice Douglas in 
idea, but different from him perhaps 
in method, are Clare and Harris Woff- 
ord Jr., who wrote last year an en- 
gaging personal record of the reac- 
tions of two Americans abroad (/n- 
dia Afire, John Day, $4.00). The 
Woffords approach the problem of 
India with an engaging humility and 
—despite a few all-Asia generaliza- 
tions—offer no panaceas. Their re- 
actions are pragmatic, and they are 
willing to face the confusion of a 
vast country without trying to ration- 
alize the confusion away by means 
of a set of over-all principles. These 
are encouraging characteristics, as 
are an enthusiasm and genuine affec- 
tion for Indians. Americans of this 
sort are a far cry from the old Asia 
hands, some still among us, whom the 
Woffords report as holding the view 
that “there is nothing anyone can 
do here.” 

The Woffords—and Americans 
abroad like them—have made the 
profound and disquieting discovery 
that “the West as a whole was but 
a suburb of the slums which are the 
world.” To their credit, they went 
physically into these slums, from the 
shacks of Bombay to a village in 
Kashmir, and they mingled with per- 
sons ranging from Communists to 
followers of the totalitarian-minded 
Subhas Chandra Bose. In their trav- 
eling, they shunned first class and at 
times traveled even third. 

This fresh, friendly and concerned 
approach to foreign peoples may well 
be one of the great assets of democ- 
racy abroad. It leads the Woffords 
to a very perceptive awareness of the 
nature of the contrast between the 








NEHRU: HAMLET-LIKE HESITATOR 
work of Gandhi and the present re- 
ality of India. Their book not only 
contains a good account of Gandhi’s 
life, but also spots the tragedy of 
organized government following on 
the heels of popular non-violence, of 
hesitation over reforms following on 
the heels of Gandhi’s direct action. 

Westerners have been too little 
aware of the increasingly sharp 
differences between Gandhi and his 
political heirs and of Gandhi’s point- 
ed criticism of Congress before his 
death. In this situation, the Woffords 
see the hope of Indian Socialism 
taking concrete steps of reform that 
Gandhi would have approved and 
that Congress still hesitates to put 
into practice. They hope also for a 
constructive program of U.S. eco- 
nomic and technical aid. But they do 
not call for a mass of U.S. experts to 
come and set India’s house in order, 
and in this, one hopes, they are typi- 
cal of current informed American 
thinking about India. The aid pro- 
gram that has recently developed has 
only forty-one administrators on the 
spot, in sharp contrast to what pre- 
vailed in China during and immedi- 
ately after the war. 

This is not to say that the Woff- 
ords approve the government with 
whom the U.S. has concluded an aid 
agreement. They see Congress as a 
group of politicians, unready to dis- 
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AMERICANS 
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turb vested interests in land, in- 
dustry or religion, and Prime Min- 
ister Nehru as a Hamlet-like hesi- 
tator. They point sharply the differ- 
ences between the politicians at Delhi 


of Gandhi at 


differences are 


and the followers 
These 


valid, but Americans may err, I am 


Sevagram. 


inclined to believe, if they lay them 
simply to rascality or wealth and 
power-seeking. Gandhi was a man 
who set his concept of Truth radi- 
cally against the institutions, armies 
and oppressions of the world as it is. 
He sought no utopia: he sought 
rather the beginnings of what might 
be called a Hindu Kingdom of God. 
His genius was his realization that— 
the Truth 
which he called God was intimately 


in the pursuit of this aim 


linked with direct political action. 


PROBLEM OF POWER 


From the standpoint of this Truth, 
Congress can only be pushed aside as 
unworthy. But Congress, as the dom- 
inant party in an organized state. 
operates in the world as it is. It may 
indeed be best in India, America or 
anywhere else to make use of the 
Gandhian method of radical non- 
governmental reform. And it is cer- 
tainly right to point out the tragedy 
that lies in the desertion of Gandhi 
by the men—old co-workers—who 
use his name to get reelected to of- 
fice. But I sense in the Wofford’s 
critique a lack of understanding for 
the persons who have undertaken the 
responsibility of organized power. A 
forthright assault on India’s tremend- 
ously complex problems should make 
any government pause and procras- 
tinate. Reform, almost anywhere in 
the world, is necessarily a matter not 
only of good plans but of strong 
coalitions between political groups 
who, if they chose, could deprive the 
Government even of modest oppor- 
tunities to fight India’s poverty. 

The political hope of India, the 
Woffords believe, is the Socialist 
party. This party has indeed been 
moving closer to the ideas and the 
methods of Gandhi. But the predica- 
ment of this out-of-power party illus- 


trates in some measure the predica- 
ment of the party in power. Gandhi's 
ideas combined the religious and the 
social, but they were in no sense 
doctrinaire socialist. The aim of po- 
litical parties is to look toward a 
good government that will make the 
people right; Gandhi sought to make 
the people right and let government 
take care of itself. He would not have 
some government legislate equality 
some time in the future; he would 
have men practice it at once. I do 
not mean to imply that there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between socialism 
and the ideas of Gandhi: but so long 
as the Indian Socialists are unde- 
cided as to where they stand, they 
will necessarily fail to get votes. 
Their showing in the Indian elec- 
tions was not as impressive as their 
campaigning. 

If, as I suspect, the difficulties of 
the Congress party are fundamentally 
the difficulties of government and 
the recurrent 
problem of politicians who wish to 


power, topped with 


rise a little above the poverty around 
them, then Congress can be criticized 
as Gandhi criticized it—for being 
a government. But I doubt that it can 
be criticized, in the light of the prob- 
lems it faces, for being a vacillating 
and essentially self-seeking govern- 
ment. In short, I do not believe that 
India fits a particular mental quirk 
of many Americans abroad: a tend- 
ency to blame the poverty and con- 
fusion of Asian or Arab countries 
strictly upon their governments. 


ASIA’S ‘REVOLUTION’ 


The readiness to make generaliza- 
tions of this sort strikes. me, in fact. 
as the main liability that Americans 
carry with them abroad. India Afire 
has its full share of them; the 
strength of the book is that it does 
not really emphasize most of the ones 
it mentions. But the Woffords do 
remain convinced—along with many 
other Americans—that Asia is in the 
midst of a mass social revolution, and 
that a party of good will and sound 
principles has only to attach itself to 
this revolution to relieve the desper- 


ate lot of the people. They speak of 
“feudal Asia” —a misnomer for most 
parts of that continent. They say that 
“Because of our experiences in In- 
where peasants are 
break the grip of 
feudal landlords, we could compre- 


dian villages 


struggling to 


hend better why the five million 
Chinese had chosen Communism.” 
I doubt whether the actions of the 
U.S. abroad will profit from a belief 
that “Communism is but a haunting 
symptom of the liberal’s failure to 
prepare for and to lead the revolu- 
tion of the twentieth century. That 
revolution is coming in full fury out 
of Asia.” 

Inexact statements of this sort may 
well weaken the U.S. in its activities 
abroad: they hide from Americans 
what is actually going on. At the risk 
of counter-generalization, it may be 
well to point out that Communism is 
a conspiracy in which intellectuals 
are prime movers and in which the 
suffering people are manipulated ob- 
jects. There is indeed a_ revolution 
in Asia, but it takes the form, I am 
persuaded, of a collision between 
native ways of life and Western ideas. 
and, however the revolution is ex- 
pressed, it is a revolution among 
persons who have enough learning 
to argue and enough caloric intake to 
act. 

India’s problems are complicated 
by caste, difference of language. an 
increase of population that eats up 
productive assets, a paucity of capi- 
tal, and an immense range of active 
but hidden ways of traditional think- 
ing. In attempting to ease the prob- 
lems of hunger and lack of produc- 
tivity, Americans can in most cases 
help most by being generous of aid 
and chary of advice. This is not to 
say that Americans should not talk 
freedom and equality. A discussion 
of politics on the level of principle. 
even on the level of joint foreign 
policies, is very different from a 
preoccupation with politics on the 
level of operations. It would seem 
that the American abroad needs the 
enthusiasm of the young and the wis- 
dom of the aged. 
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This is the fourth article in a New LEADER symposium on 
economic planning and political freedom, initiated by 
Max Eastman on May 19. Other previous contributors 
were Arthur Schlesinger Jr. and Abba P. Lerner. This 
week’s contributor, Mark Starr, has been for many years 
the educational director of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. Among the future contributors to 
this series are Carl A. Landauer of the University of 
California and Daniel Bell, associate editor of Fortune. 





M AX EASTMAN is no inarticulate Laodicean. When he 
was a radical Socialist. he promoted the deepest 
brand of red. In the Masses (1911-1918), he wanted to 
make over the world completely. He defended Haywood’s 
sabotage and suffered indictment under the Espionage 
Act in World War I. He was among the first to protest 
the Soviet artist in uniform and defended Trotsky vali- 
antly when his friends were few. Now, when he modifies 
Marx. he wants to jump back to Adam Smith and to 
place his reliance for the continuation of freedom on the 
free play of competitive forces. 

Undoubtedly, the considerations which he raises so 
well deserve consideration. To me. however. the issue is 
not “Can Freedom Survive Under a Planned Economy ?” 
but “Democratic Planning Is Necessary in Order to Save 
Freedom’”—not whether we shall have planning, but 
rather whether it will be done by privately owned trusts 
and corporations or through public corporations and 
agencies. 

Every organization that gets big is in danger of 
“bureaucracy.” This simply means that the staff mem- 
bers. customers, clients, rank-and-file members in that 
organization have lost contact with, and effective control 
of, the officers who direct those groups. Bureaucracy 
affects churches, universities and corporations as well as 
Government institutions. Leaders arrogate powers to 
themselves, often unconsciously, because members are 
not alert. Democracy can die by default in any group. 
And that goes for trade unions, too, whose alleged 
bureaucracy has come under Max’s criticism. 

But if we retain active interest, shoulder our respon- 
sibilities and exercise our rights, we have a built-in “gim- 
mick” to control those bureaucracies when they become 
too powerful. The blocks in communication can be re- 
moved. Max Eastman thinks that a “free market” and 
“free enterprise,” rugged individualism and unrestricted 
competition would serve as an automatic antidote. Man’s 
selfishness is God’s providence. Leave everything to 
supply and demand and we can all live happily ever after. 

Our basic problem is to train the individual members 
of our community in their democratic rights and respon- 
sibilities. Somehow, we have to secure the social planning 
necessary for our welfare and progress, and yet retain 
the Bill of Rights. Somehow, in these days of big busi- 
ness, hig labor and big government, we have to develop 
consciously the intelligence of the members of those 
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By Mark Starr 


PLANNING 


WITH 
FREEDOM 


A Reply to Max Eastman 


groups so that their “countervailing powers” will work 
for the good of us all. (Max Eastman has this idea him- 
self in Reader’s Digest, June 1952.) 

Among the “countervailing powers” surely are the 
common sense and fair play of socially intelligent edu- 
cated citizens. Somehow, we have to make individual 
men and women, in basic industries owned or operated 
under public control, feel that they “belong” and that 
they have an incentive to serve the community faithfully. 
(British Labor has this problem now in an accentuated 
form.) Individual participation must be reconciled with 
the need for centralized efficiency in the operation of 
railroads or other unavoidably nationwide industries. 
Collectivism has perforce become indispensable in the 
modern community. Who would put the armed forces. 
health services or grade schools under private control, 
or think that atomic energy can be produced privately? 

The great problem is: When does public enterprise be- 
gin and private enterprise finish? Is there not the need 
to utilize both in a mixed economy? Pragmatically, we 
shall use our social intelligence to decide which a given 
situation demands. For example, the current arguments 
about the hydro-electric development on the St. Lawrence 
River will eventually determine our policy. Do we not 
need more Government control as the trusts get greater 
and as the hucksters try to monopolize, through their 
grip on modern mass media, the creation of public opin- 
ion? 

What we are facing now is a perversion of public aid 
for private profit—the advocates of free enterprise do not 
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PLANNING CONTINUED 


object to the Service State when they receive the service. 
The editorial writers never attacked the Welfare State 
when it was the welfare of business which received atten- 
tion. In this topsy-turvy view, seizure of railroads to keep 
down wages is okay, but seizure of steel plants with prob- 
able wage increases at the expense of profit is denounced 
as dictatorship for which President Truman should be 
impeached, and the newspapers of the nation benefit 
from many full pages of “socialized advertising” charged 
up to the cost of production. 

What we need is that public ownership and control, 
whenever necessary for the public good, shall be admin- 
istered by men and women who actually believe in public 
enterprise and have acquired a high sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. Now we suffer from the fact that men who 
once were public servants use their Government exper- 
ience and prestige to serve private corporations at much 
higher salaries. Indeed, in some cases, these salaries are 
a reward for favors received while the recipient was still 
in Government service. 

Corporations have no objection to Government sub- 
sidies for their own particular industries. The airplane 
companies have received financial aid. The printing and 
publishing trades get uneconomic mailing rates from the 
U.S. Post Office. Tariffs have enabled companies to build 
up monopolies and enjoy monopoly prices. This is the 
business section of the approved welfare state. 

“service state” in its 
February 1952 issue, whose 232 pages are devoted en- 
tirely to “The Government of the U.S.A.” The article on 
welfare includes two full-page charts, “Industry’s Welfare 
State” and “Everybody’s Welfare State.” The article 
points out that American business gets help or services 


Fortune magazine discusses the 


from all nine of the Government’s executive departments, 
and from 20 of the 49 agencies. And that does not in- 
clude, as Fortune points out, certain special agencies 
handling defense and foreign aid, “through which busi- 
ness also benefits.” 

Among the services of Government to business, as 
listed by Fortune, are: subsidizing ship building and op- 


eration; allocating airline subsidies; insuring home mort- 
gages; loaning money through various agencies; stocking 
inshore ocean beds with young lobsters; protecting water- 
front property; providing lighthouses and other naviga- 
tion aids; issuing banking statistics; furnishing data on 
water supplies for power plants and industries; publish- 
ing crop and livestock estimates and parity prices; con- 
trolling pests; testing soils; inspecting meat; storing 
grains; planning and building better highways; advising 
on trade trends and tariff regulations; publishing eco- 
nomic statistics; supplying maps and charts of rivers, 
coasts, lakes, tides, currents, airways; protecting trade- 
marks; testing chemicals; calibrating instruments; run- 
ning employment agencies; providing strike mediators; 
insuring bank deposits: selling electric power: and 
furnishing isotopes. 

That’s a very incomplete list, of course. Fortune leaves 
out the following: subsidies to the ship lines and the 
railroads for carrying the mail; subsidies to the publish- 
ers of newspapers, magazines and business through low 
postal rates; subsidies to the sugar growers and the silver 
interests; protection through tariff barriers for all sorts 
of industries; permanent tax favors put into the tax laws 
by Congressional spokesmen for business; the special 
favors through the accelerated amortization (rapid tax 
write-off) for “deferise” industries, many of which have 
only the remotest bearing on defense; and, of course, 
agency rulings that mean billions to industry, like the 
recent decision of the Federal Power Commission on 
regulation of natural gas “gatherers.” 

Max Eastman, despite his current gloomy view, surely 
shares our belief that men will continue to grow in un- 
derstanding and social intelligence. They will accept 
Abraham Lincoln’s idea that men will do through Gov- 
ernment what they cannot do as individuals. They will 
be alert to the dangers of the bureaucratic servile state 
and devise checks and balances. Maybe we can plan for 
the community and its diverse sections as wise parents 
plan for their family, to the enrichment of the freedom 
and security of the individuals in that family. 





MOBILE MONARCH 


1 $20,000 automobile trailer, complete with elevator and throne 


room, is being built by a Tulsa firm for the King of Saudi Arabia. 
News item. 


A king may have a trailer built 

In Tulsa, and adorned with gilt, 

And on his throne, beside his queen, 
. May gaze upon the passing scene. 


But still, from where he sits he may 
Think fondly of a bygone day 

When, although life was less complete, 
A king was in the driver’s seat. 


WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE 


3 ; : / ; on 
There is no record of the adoption of any tongue as the nationau 
language of the United States.—News item. 


Though not upon the record books, 
And maybe not officially, 

We speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake— 
At least we did initially. 


Ours is an unadopted child, 
Abandoned by its mother tongue 

Who is no doubt discouraged from 
Begetting still another tongue. 


— ae Armour 
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DALLIN 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT'S newly- 
_ pehree 1,034-page volume of 
documents on American-Soviet rela- 
tions from 1933 to 1939 is a verit- 
able mine of unknown facts and fas- 
cinating stories. 

In 1935, for example, the impend- 
ing seventh (and last) congress of 
the Communist International in Mos- 
cow was kept secret almost to the last 
moment. When word of it reached 
U.S. Ambassador William E. Bullitt, 
he took up the matter with Soviet 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Aff- 
airs Maxim Litvinov. The ensuing 
conversation is a classic illustration 
of Soviet diplomatic duplicity. He 
was “gravely concerned with regard 
to the impending meeting,” at which 
American delegates were to appear, 
Bullitt told Litvinov. 

“What?” said Litvinov. “Is there 
to be a congress?” 

“Yes, on the 29th of this month.” 

Litvinov replied “with a broad 
grin’: 

“You know more about the Third 
International than I do. The other 
day, when I was talking with Stalin, 
I said that I had heard there was to 
be a meeting of the Third Interna- 
tional. Stalin replied: ‘Is there?’ He 
knew no more about it than I knew.” 

“You will have to tell that one to 
someone else,” Bullitt answered. 

Bullitt’s Joseph _ E. 
Davies, evidently put more trust in 
Soviet good faith. For one thing, he 
discontinued the regular inspection 


successor, 


of the Embassy building for possible 
NKVD wire installations. As a re- 
sult, in the summer of 1937, it was 
discovered by pure chance that 
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New Data on 
U.S.-Soviet Ties 


microphones had been installed in 
the Ambassador’s rooms, and wires 
were found in the attic directly above 
Davies’s office. Obviously, the attic 
was being used to listen in on con- 
versations taking place in the Ambas- 
sador’s office and the correspondence 
which he generally dictated while sit- 
ting at his desk. Three months later, 
the Embassy again reported to the 
State Department that “a microphone 
has been found and photographed 
but has since been removed by per- 
sons unknown. One member of the 
Ambassador’s household who has 
long been under suspicion has been 
discovered in the attic on a question- 
able alibi.” 

Davies’s reports on Soviet polliti- 
cal developments—parts of which 
were later incorporated in that mas- 
terpiece of political naiveté, Mission 
to Moscow—betrayed a remarkable 
lack of understanding. For example, 
in a message addressed to “the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State,” he 
commented as follows on the in- 
famous Moscow trials then in prog- 
ress: 

“Sufficient crimes under Soviet 
law were established by the proof 
and beyond a reasonable doubt to 
justify the verdict of guilt of trea- 
son and the adjudication of the 
punishment provided by the Soviet 
criminal statutes. . . . The defend- 
ants were willing to use any means 
available to overthrow the Union.” 
Writing of Stalin, Davies found 

“his demeanor kindly, his manner 
almost deprecatingly simple. . . . He 
gave me the impression of being sin- 
cerely modest.” These reports to 


Washington, picked up by the NKVD 


over its microphones, were undoubt- 
edly relayed straight to the Kremlin. 
It is no wonder, then, that when 
Davies was about to leave his Mos- 
cow post, Stalin devoted two hours 
of his time to a farewell conversation 
and Litvinov gave a banquet in his 
honor! 

During this period, while the Great 
Purge was raging, scores of Amer- 
ican citizens were arrested in the 
Soviet Union and deported to dis- 
tant regions, often without trial. Hun- 
dreds of messages passed between the 
Moscow Embassy and the State De- 
partment dealing with the tragic fate 
of these men and women. 

As one condition of American 
recognition of the Soviet Union in 
1933, Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
had written a letter to President 
Roosevelt, promising to notify U.S. 
representatives within seven days of 
the arrest of any American citizen 
and to permit them to visit the pris- 
oner “without delay.” However, the 
Soviet Government proceeded to dis- 
regard this pledge. The Embassy was 
able to learn of the arrest of Amer- 
icans only by chance, and undoubt- 
edly remained ignorant of the major- 
ity of cases; in only two instances 
were visits to the prisoners permitted. 

Most of those arrested were Amer- 
ican Communists and _ fellow-travel- 
ers, and they were afraid to seek help 
from the U.S. Embassy, preferring 
instead to protest their loyalty and 
devotion to the Soviet Union. A typi- 
cal case is that of the Rubens (or 
Communist couple 
seized on charges of “deviationism.” 
When arrested, the 
Embassy tried to contact his wife, 
whereupon she was arrested as well. 
At length, an Embassy official was 
able to visit Mrs. Rubens in prison, 
only to be told that she needed no 
assistance. Subsequently, she was re- 
leased and informed the Embassy 
that she had decided to stay in Russia 
at least until her husband was freed. 
She then acquired Soviet citizenship 

. and at that point all traces of 
the couple vanished. 
(First of two articles) 


Robinsons). a 


Rubens was 
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The magazine's special issue on civil liberties 


makes a prominent liberal wonder 





SEN. McCARTHY: HAS LEFTIST COUNTERPARTS 


T HAPPENS to be my belief that this country today faces 
| grave danger from that confluence of ugly ideas and 
ugly political personalities that has come to be known as 
McCarthyism. | do not believe that the danger from Mc- 
Carthyism is as formidable as the danger from Soviet 
power. But it is quite formidable enough. Although my 
estimate of the strength of American institutions leads 
me to be confident that they will survive this infection, 
as they have survived others not unlike it in the past, | 
nevertheless dread its power to enfeeble us in a time 
when we need moral strength and courage and, perhaps 
even more than these, plain good sense. I would say, in- 
deed. that it has already enfeebled us to a measurable de- 
gree. Its introduction of bad currencies—lies, quibbles, 
and stupid irrelevancies—into the debate over foreign 
policy has driven out or devalued many sound currencies. 
And there is no doubt that it has partially destroyed one 
of our most needed national assets—the sympathy and 
good opinion of decent, intelligent people in other nations. 

But McCarthyism is not the only thing that can dam- 


RicHarD H. Rovere, one of America’s best-known liberal 


journalists, is co-author of The General and the Presi- 
dent and Washington correspondent of the New Yorker. 
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EDITOR KIRCHWEY: A BILL OF GOODS 


s Nation? 


age us in this way. There is, | regret to say, a spurious 
brand of anti-McCarthyism that can be as dangerous as 
McCarthyism itself because its image of America is as 
false and, I am inclined to believe, as intellectually and 
morally disreputable as that of the Yahoos and primi- 
tives who have made McCarthy a power in the land. 
Like McCarthyism, it fattens on fear: not the sensible, 
necessary, protective fear that arises from anticipation of 
evil, but the fear that arises from ignorance and from 
anticipation of political advantage. 


DOUGHFACE ANTI-McCARTHYISM 


In essence, McCarthyism and doughface anti-Me- 
Carthyism are very much the same. Both make mountains 
out of—I will not say molehills, for that would be very 
false to the facts in both cases—political obstacles and 
nuisances of moderate but by no means irreducible pro- 
portions. In the McCarthyite demonology, the success of 
a handful of Communists in achieving the protective 
coloration and the bureaucratic aptitudes necessary for 
advancement in the Government is regarded as the total 
subversion of the Government, partly by the gifted Com- 
munists, partly by men who are said to be their cringing, 
unprotesting captives. In the demonology of the dough- 
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face anti-McCarthyites, the success of a few gasconnading 


politicians and self-appointed marplots in persuading 
some library and school boards here and there and some 
movie and advertising executives to make asses of them- 
selves—in the latter cases the transformation being so 
slight as to be hardly noticeable, since most of them were 
at least half asses to begin with—is likewise seen as the 
total subversion of the Government and of free institu- 
tions in general by the McCarthyites and their captives. 
The happy truth of the matter, of course, is that the Gov- 
ernment of this republic has not been captured by either 
band of undesirables, nor does there seem to be, at the 
moment. much prospect of either calamity being visited 
upon us, 

Still and all, both these groups are capable of much 
mischief. Just now it seems worth drawing attention to 
the latest sally of the doughface anti-McCarthyites—a 
king-size issue of the Nation bearing the title “How Free 
is Free?” and full of articles, some shrill and patently 
fraudulent, some sweetly elegiac, some judicious and 
manifestly true, on the status of individual liberty in the 
United States today. It is rather like the justly celebrated 
and justly lamented “War We Do Not Want” issue of 
Collier's in that the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts. Published in a variety of magazines or over an 
extended period of time, the articles in the Nation could 
contribute but slightly to distorting the world’s image of 
America. Some, in fact, could help bring the actualities 
of American life into a reasonable perspective. But this 
is a piece of work that depends for its effect on canny 
editing. and the effect is achieves is to encourage the 
world to accept Radio Moscow’s view of the United 
States. the view of this society is a disintegrating de- 
mocracy, one in which the hooligan element not only 
strives for power, as it does everywhere, but has already 
achieved it. 

No task that I know of is more distasteful than that of 
criticizing literature that isn’t worth criticism. This issue 
of the Nation is characterized by bathos and cheap emo- 
tions. “The dangers that face us,” Freda Kirchwey writes. 
meaning by “us” we civilians who ponder moral ques- 
tions in the Nation, “are no greater and essentially no 
different from those facing a soldier in battle.” Essen- 
tially no different? Well, it may take a certain amount 
of moral courage to denounce McCarthy in New York 
in 1952 (though I, for one, have been doing it pretty con- 
sistently and have found it no more taxing or dangerous 
than drinking my morning coffee), but for the Editor of 
the Nation to compare her peril and that of her un- 
enlisted readers to that of a soldier under fire seems to 
me to betray a grossness of feeling and a willingness to 
bandy words that dishonors her profession and mine. 

Of bandying words there is a great deal. “Many 
people.” Ralph S. Brown Jr., who teaches law at Yale and 
contributes a discussion of the Government loyalty pro- 
gram to the symposium, advises us, “today refuse to ad- 
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mit that there is any difference between political liberal- 
ism and Commmunism, and assert the right and duty to 
impose on others their own standards of belief and con- 
duct.” How much truth is there in this assertion? It de- 
pends, obviously, on what one means by “many people.” 
My own impression is that the only people who refuse to 
admit a difference between liberalism and Communism 
are a few like Whittaker Chambers and the editors of 
the Freeman who have persuaded themselves that Stalin’s 
sequential logic—‘Who says ‘A’ must say ‘B’ ”—is really 
quite sound and that one cannot abandon Adam Smith 
and Ludwig von Mises without in the end embracing 
Marx, Lenin and Stalin. Whether or not this view is 
true, very few Americans, so far as I am able to discover, 
believe it. 


LIBERALS RUN THE COUNTRY 


For twenty years now, political power in this country 
has been held by certifiable liberals. Nothing produces 
more anguish among Republican candidates for office 
than accusing them of being illiberal. I have not heard of 
Senator McCarthy protesting that there are 205 liberals 
in the State Department, as I am sure there are. I have 
as poor an opinion of the Government loyalty program 
as Professor Brown has, regarding it as a dismal failure 
and an affront to dignity and intelligence, but I see no 
way of escaping the fact that the very purpose of the pro- 
gram is to distinguish between liberals and Communists. 
And in spite of its employment of some people who 
can’t make the distinction themselves and probably aren’t 
very apt at making distinctions of any kind, I think that 
in the great majority of cases the distinction was made 
at some point before the final disposition of the case. 

But it is not the empty generalizations, the facts that 
are not facts (it just isn’t true, for example, that Edgar 
Snow has been silenced and suppvessed, as Matthew 
Josephson maintains), and the sly card-stacking (the 
National Lawyers Guild presented as a society of public- 
spirited barristers; William Howard Melish and Stephen 
Fritchman as civic-minded but non-political divines)—it 
is not these things that make this issue of the Nation so 
offensive. That most of what it reports, when it sticks 
to reporting, is substantially accurate, I do not doubt. 
We have seen some shameful things in this country in 


*% 


the past four or five years,* and no one should want to 


see them glossed over. But when all the disagreeable facts 
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*1 have lately been impressed, however, with recollections of the period 
around 1935, when, if my memories are correct, things were in many respects a 
zood deal worse. Today we are plagued by the demand for leyalty oaths for 
teachers in many states; in those days, there was a movement for loyalty oaths 
not merely for teachers but for students. Today the Communists at City College 
in New York encounter some difficulty in finding a place to hold a meeting: in 
those days, Communist and Socialist students were expelled in droves. Today 
Dirk Struik is having a hard time with the Massachusetts legislature, but he 
remains on the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; in 1935, 
Granville Hicks, then a Communist teacher at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
was given his walking papers without any sort of hearing. Hamilton Fish and 
the Hearst newspapers were then in charge of character assassination, and they 
often did a remarkably effective job of it. What happened then provides no 
sanction for what is happening now, but it does suggest that we are capable of 
surviving such periods. 
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are assembled and presented as a description of the state 
of American liberty, then a fraud has been perpetrated. 
A fraud has always been perpetrated when a half-truth 
is passed off as the truth, and what we have here, in the 
Nation, is no more than a half-truth, perhaps no more 
than a tenth part of the truth. From the Nation, one gets 
the impression that individual liberty today must rely 
for its defense on a heroic and beleaguered little band 
marshaled by Freda Kirchwey and Carey McWilliams. 
There is no mention in any of these articles of the fact 
that one of the most outspoken opponents of McCarthy- 
ism is the President of the United States; nor of the fact 
that of all the men who have been regarded as having 
any chance of receiving the Presidential nomination of 
a major party, only one has made a defense of McCarthy- 
ism, and he is the one whom most people are agreed has 
the least chance of election. 


DEMOCRACY HAS STOOD UP WELL 


The immense portion of the truth which the Nation 
does not report is that our institutions, by and large, have 
stood up well. In some areas of national life—one thinks 
in particular of the world of popular entertainment: 
radio, television, the movies—resistance has been nerve- 
less and spiritless, but it is reasonable to point out that 
these are areas which have always been susceptible to out- 
side pressures. They are not suddenly succumbing to 
new pressures for conformity; they have been hotbeds 
of conformity all along. Elsewhere, though, democracy, 
and that aspect of democracy which is concerned with 
the defense of minorities and of the individual, has 
shown nerve and verve. If it is news that repression has 
won some victories in this country, it is also news that 
it has won very few without resistance and that it has 





‘sustained many defeats in all sections of the nation. 


But this is news one will not find in the Nation. And 
for a good reason. What the Nation is selling here is not 
really an estimate of freedom in the United States but 
a bill of goods on foreign policy. “As this discussion has 
tried to show,” Freda Kirchwey writes, “the American 
witch hunt is tied, too closely for comfort, to the course 
of economic and political developments throughout the 
world.” It most certainly is, and so, for that matter, is 
almost everything else of importance nowadays. But the 
connection between foreign policy and McCarthyism is 
not quite what Miss Kirchwey thinks it to be. It is Soviet 
power which today breeds the anxieties which McCarthy- 
ism turns to its advantage. In defense of its existing liber- 
ties, the United States is engaged in resisting that power. 
And it is that resistance to which the Nation objects. Miss 
Kirchwey disapproves of resistance, for she believes that 
Soviet power is an expression of the “emerging forces 
of popular revolt” against economic and political oppres- 
sion. She thinks it is propelled by “a brutal energy which 
may [sic!] defeat the very purposes they [the Russian 
leaders] proclaim,” but that to oppose it is to accept the 
“thankless, hopeless job of sweeping back the great tide 
of change.” And this makes repression in America in- 
evitable. “What has happened,” she says, “is that the 
United States, together with its allies in so far as they 
can be held in line, is engaged in heading up the new 
counter-revolution.” 

In short, the way to recover the ground freedom has 
lost in this country is to abandon the fight for freedom 
in the world at large. In the literature of appeasement 
before World War II, there was at least a note of genuine 
tragedy. It was never, as I recall it, argued that the wave 
of the future would wash us clean. 





MEET THE 'NATION' EXPERTS ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Following are brief political biographies of some of the contributors to the Nation’s special issue: 

Matthew Josephson: backed Henry Wallace in 1948, sponsor of Waldorf-Astoria “peace” conference in 1949, con- 
tributor to New Masses, affiliated with various Communist fronts, including League of American Writers. 

Louis Adamic: backed Henry Wallace, sponsor of Waldorf conference, contributor to New Masses and Soviet Rus- 
sia Today, affiliated with such Communist fronts as League of American Writers, National Council for American-Sov- 
iet Friendship, Civil Rights Congress and Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Kirtley F. Mather: contributer to Communist quarterly, Science and Society; affiliated with such Communist fronts 
as American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born and Mid-Century Conference for Peace. 

Carey McWilliams: sponsor of Waldorf conference, contributor to New Masses, affiliated with several score Com- 
munist fronts, including American Peace Mobilization (organization set up by the Communist party during the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact to sabotage U.S. defense effort and aid to the Allies). 

Ben Shahn (cover aritst for the Nation issue): backed Henry Wallace; sponsor of Waldorf conference; illustrator 
for New Masses and its successor, Masses & Mainstream; affiliated with various Communist fronts. 

Arthur Eggleston: labor coiumnist for the fellow-traveling New York Daily Compass (see THe New Leaner, July 


2, 1951). 


Among the advertisers in the Nation issue: International Publishers (official publishing house of the Commu- 
nist Party U.S.A.), Four Continent Book Corp. (Soviet hook outlet in the United States), Corliss Lamont (“Basic 


Pamphlets on Current Issues”). 


(FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THIS TOPIC, TURN TO PAGE 22.) 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OMETIMES, when one sees non- 

Communists working overtime to 
undermine the coalition of free na- 
tions which is our only hope of ward- 
ing off a third world war, or winning 
it if it comes, one wonders: How 
irresponsible can irresponsibility get? 
This reflection is inspired by certain 
attitudes in Great Britain toward the 
Korean war and by the dreary nega- 
tivism which affects much German 
and French thinking on the subject 
of European defense. 

Consider first the foot-dragging at- 
titude, most vocally expressed by 
the Labor party, particularly by its 
Bevanite wing, toward the fighting 
in Korea. If this has been technically 
a UN war, it has been, in reality, an 
American fight. American dead and 
missing exceed the entire number of 
British Commonwealth troops in 
Korea—and the Commonwealth has 
contributed more than other UN 
members. What has been at stake in 
Korea is whether Far Eastern Com- 
munism can be stopped. This is a 
British interest as much as an Amer- 
ican. What would become of Hong 
Kong and of Malaya, one of the 
world’s storehouses of tin and rub- 
ber, if the Red flood submerged the 
dike represented by the UN forces 
in Korea? And surely Britain should 
be as much concerned as America in 
seeing to it that aggressive armies, 
Communist or any other. shall not 
cross frontiers with impunity. 

Yet, from the beginning, there has 
been a strong element of defeatism 
in the British attitude toward Korea. 
There was no withdrawal of the 
recognition of Red China even after 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


High Notes of 
lrresponsibility 


the Chinese began to attack British 
troops. Prime Minister Attlee’s visit 
to America in December 1950 was 
certainly a factor, perhaps the de- 
cisive factor, which tipped the scales 
against the bold, aggressive strategy 
that could have won the war in 
Korea. Such a strategy would have 
called for the highest priority for out- 
fitting Chiang Kai-shek’s troops for 
a resumption of the struggle on the 
all-out 
bombing of every military industrial 


mainland and _ systematic, 
installation in China. 

We resigned ourselves to a nerve- 
racking, prolonged, expensive and 
inevitably indecisive war, a war 
fought with one hand tied behind our 
backs. After almost a year of futile 
armistice negotiations, the new com- 
mander-in-chief, General Mark Clark, 
finally obtained permission to hit a 
target that should have been smashed 
as soon as the Chinese entered the 
war in force: the power plants in 
North Korea. 

One would have imagined that in 
England, as in this country, there 
would have been hearty enthusiasm 
over an effective military operation, 
carried out with a minimum of loss. 
But the cries of protest in and out 
of Parliament almost make one 
wonder which side some of the more 
extreme Laborites are on. The mili- 
tary gain of the operation was to 
some extent nullified by this clear 
exhibition of disunion between the 
two strongest members of the free- 
world coalition. 

The German Social Democrats 
have been giving a similar exhibition 
of irresponsibility in opposing the 


creation of a German contingent for 
a European Army. The failure, thus 
far, to recruit a single regiment of 
troops in West Germany, a country 
with a population of 50,000,000, is 
the biggest and most obvious hole in 
the defense of Western Europe. and 
of Germany itself. The Social Demo- 
crats, with the example before them 
of what has happened to their com- 
rades in the Soviet Zone, have no 
excuse for nourishing any illusions 
as to their own fate if weakness 
should invite a Soviet invasion. 

Carlo Schmid, one of the intellect- 
ual leaders of the German Social 
Democratic party, declares in an 
article in the current issue of For- 
eign Affairs that the party is not 
pacifist, neutralist or defeatist. This 
being so, one would logically expect 
the Social Democrats to support 
West German rearmament. Nothing 
of the sort. Schmid offers a series of 
weak objections and comes up with 
the supremely weak final recommen- 
dation that everyone must work for 
an accord between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

One can understand the German 
objections to certain phases of the 
political, military 
pacts which are now awaiting ratifica- 
tion. But rejection of something so 
long delayed and so urgently neces- 
sary as rearmament is more than 
unreasonable. It is suicidal. It is hard 
to say who will come off worst in the 
judgment of history: the British, who 
give the impression of being more 
sympathetic. toward Red China than 
toward America; the Germans. who 
have only negative obstruction to 
offer as a contribution to European 
defense: or the French, who are so 
afraid of a non-existent German 
danger that they do everything in 
their power to delay and sabotage 
a strong. efficient European army. 

It is tragic that, at a time when 
America has forsaken isolationism, 
important groups in many European 
countries are going in for parochial 
versions of isolationism which, in 
the present state of world politics, 
lack the slightest chance of success. 
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Will Gide Endure? 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 
Literary critic: author, 
“The Crippled Giant” 


Gide and the Hound of Heaven. 
By Harold March. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 421 pp. $5.00. 


“The effects of favor and com- 
petition are at an end; the tradi- 
tion of his friendships and _ his 
enmities has perished; his works 
support no opinion with argu- 
ments, nor supply any faction with 
invectives; they can neither in- 
dulge vanity nor gratify malignity: 
but are read without any other 
reason than the desire of pleasure. 
and are therefore praised only as 
pleasure is obtained; yet thus un- 
assisted by interest or passion. 
they have past through variations 
of taste and changes of manners. 
and, as they devolved from one 
generation to another. have re- 
ceived new honors at every trans- 


mission. 


WITH 


periods, one of the greatest English 


THESE magnificent classic 
critics confirmed the reputation of 
the greatest English writer—Samuel 
Johnson on Shakespeare. The roll- 
ing words not only sound impressive 

they make good sense. They em- 
phasize the reason why no real 
measurement of genius is possible 
until at least one hundred years after 
the man’s death. Esthetics gets too 
mixed up with politics before that. 
Gide was not only a writer: he was 
also a literary politician. His stand- 
ing with the public was conditioned 
by his conquests within the coteries. 
The tradition of his friendships and 
enmities, far from having perished. 
will for a long time stand in the way 
of a definitive evaluation of his work. 

If we are to judge by our feelings 
now. it is probable that he will have 
disappeared from serious considera- 
tion as a major writer long before 
the required century is past. Having 
survived physically for more than 
eighty years, he had almost outlived 
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his own fascination. His esoteric 
fame, diluted near the end by the 
award of the Nobel Prize. was begin- 
ning to seem a little journalistic in 
quality. A successful movie was even 
made out of one of his mediocre 
stories. He was well on his way to 
becoming an idol of the Philistines. 
Let us say at once that the prob- 
lem of Gide, posed before the world 
for over half a century, admits of no 
solution. Men can burn incense be- 
fore his Mystery, or else they can 
put his works on the Index, as the 
Catholic Church has just done. but 
understand him they cannot. What 
Gide, with better mind and motive 
than any of his critics, failed to ac- 
complish, we cannot do for him. 
What 
homosexual? He would have us he- 
lieve that. certainly. When he got 
the Nobel 


Corydon was his 


was Gide essentially? A 


Prize. he insisted that 


most important 
work. Yet Corydon is only the dull- 
est tract justifying homosexuality 

a tract in which Gide brings up ser- 
iously all the arguments which, in the 
mouth of the character Charlus. are 
caricatured by Proust. Plato, for ex- 
ample, is trotted out as a glorifier of 
homosexuality. This is- possible on 
the level where the only Platonic 
work known is The Symposium. How 
many homosexuals are aware of the 
fact that. in one of Plato’s greatest 
and latest works, The Laws, not only 
is homosexuality deliberately forbid- 
den in his ideal state, but all those 
arguments for heterosexuality are 
adduced which Gide and others, who 
are in the same stage of half-baked 
sophistication, cavalierly dispose of 
in Plato’s name? 


v 


Gide has all the limitations and all 
the fascination of a very febrile char- 
acter, a Stavrogin perhaps. He must 
have thought so himself, for in the 
Journal des Faux Monnayeurs, which 
Mr. March quotes, he says: “I must 
. . . let the reader have the advant- 
age over me, | must go about it in 
such a way that he may think he is 
more intelligent than the author, 
more moral, more clearsighted, and 
that he discovers in the characters 
and in the story many truths in spite 
of the author and as it were without 
This is 


making a virtue of necessity, for 


the author’s knowing it.” 


when he tries something else, he does 
not succeed very well. 

His career reads like a case history. 
What a character he would have 
made if only there had been a Dos- 
toevsky to simplify him to manage- 
able proportions! His best work, to 
my mind, is his appreciation of 
Dostoevsky. It is the feeling of the 
creature for its potential creator. 
Gide is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the art-for-art’s-sake hypothesis in 
France, which ends by substituting 
for the writer of a character the char- 
acter of a writer. 

It is tempting to find the solution 
of the Gidean puzzle in too many 
places. Keys stare us in the face on 
all sides. For instance, in the follow- 
ing anecdote by March: “Above all 
he stresses the vice of self-abuse, 
which extended as far back into his 
childhood as he could remember, and 
which, practiced in class, caused his 
suspension from the Ecole Alsacienne 
at the age of eight, to the intense 
mortification of his parents.” If we 
were creating the character of Gide. 
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instead of witnessing it, this primal 
scene might be used as Proust uses 
his mother’s goodnight kiss in the 
introduction to Combray. 

There is a lifelong compulsive 
repetition of this shameful ritual— 
in various guises, hidden, altered, 
sublimated, and finally culminating 
in the publication posthumously of 
the volume Et nunc manet in te, 
which was like nothing so much as 
a stink bomb hurled at his own 
funeral. It was this book, by the way, 
containing the gruesome account of 
his systematic torture of his wife (a 
torture of which he was as ignorant 
as James’s hero in The Beast in the 
Jungle is in an analogous situation), 
which finally landed him on the In- 
dex, the fear of which he had found 
obsessively fascinating during his 
life. His confession of homosexuality 
in his autobiography, which caused 
so much trouble and scandal, is a 
variation on the same theme. Com- 
pulsive masturbation, which in his 
Journal he calls his “rock of 
Sisyphus,” tormented him all his 
life. At the age of forty-seven, we 
find him grappling with the problem 
once more with the zealousness of a 


“ 


schoolboy: “. . . had an abominable 
relapse which leaves my body and 
mind in a state close to despair, sui- 
cide, madness.” 

By comparison with this “silly” 
drama, that other of homosexuality 
represents almost an august trans- 
gression. No wonder that Gide pre- 
ferred to stress the second, which 
may have been only an escape from 
his anterior and more basic narcissis- 
tic impulse. By baring himself so 
mercilessly before us, Gide did serve 
one admirable purpose which was the 
conscious justification of his life— 
that of reassuring other sex-aberrants 
(how many are there left after Kin- 
sey?) that he, so brilliantly intellect- 
ual and so honored, was dower than 
the lowest, was more tortured than 
the most damned. But this purpose is 
served as well by Krafft-Ebing, a 
reading of whom I remember per- 
sonally finding as terrifying as The 
Inferno—the real Hell of sex, com- 
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plete with such Gothic grotesques as 
the description of the “powerful epi- 
leptic” who bit his companion’s nose 
off at the moment of coition! 

When we come to that passage in 
Gide’s suppressed Journal in which 
his wife describes him during a mo- 
ment of sensual excitement as looking 
“like a criminal or a madman,” we 
turn again to one of his late photo- 
graphs to confirm her just observa- 
tion. He was a madman as well as a 
writer, just as Villon was both brig- 
and and poet. It is not denigrating to 
say so. There are just two kinds of 
significant modern artists left, the in- 
teresting madmen and the uninterest- 
ing ones. Gide was one of the more 
interesting madmen. 

What did he teach us in the end? 
He was not much of a story-teller. 
and delight can hardly be the criter- 
ion of his enduring value. This value. 
if it exists, must lie in the instruc- 
tion he brought us. Very well, here is 
his instruction on the loftiest possible 
subject: “Gide’s last word on_ the 
soul was that it was like the glow of 
phosphorus: ‘I cannot imagine the 
glow without the phosphorus.’ This is 
no new discovery, it is the epiphe- 
nomenalism of nineteenth century 
materialism.” 

The mountain of his anguish 
brought forth a mouse of an idea. 
His experience of the underworld 
had not brought him the wisdom of 
another famous traveler through the 
same regions who wrote in the tenth 
Canto of his Purgatorio: “O ye proud 
Christians, wretched and weary, who, 
sick in mental vision, put trust in 
backward steps, perceive ye not that 
we are worms, born to form the an- 
gelic butterfly that flieth to judgment 
without defence? Why doth your 
mind soar on high, since we are as 
*t_ were imperfect insects, even as the 
grub in which full form is wanting?” 

If we have to choose between Gide’s 
phosphorus and Dante’s butterfly as 
an emblem of the human soul, who 
can doubt as to which is more satis- 
factory and true? Thousands of 
years ago, the Greeks knew the an- 
swer as well as we do and gave it to 


us in the myth of Psyche. 

One of Gide’s peculiarities was that 
he could never recognize people. This 
is illustrated by an incident in which 
our hero was looking in the Gare 
Saint-Lazare for a woman whom he 
had some reason for knowing (seeing 


“that she was the mother of his natural 


daughter—his only child): “all he 
succeeded in doing was to dash fever- 
ishly about the station bumping into 
everyone ... to end by missing her 
completely.” 

This, too, like everything in Gide’s 
life, was symbolic. He never recog- 
nized Proust, either, until it was too 
late and many had preceded him. As 
editor of Gallimard, he had “dis- 
covered” many mediocrities, but the 
one man of undoubted genius who 
applied to him for publication he re- 
jected. He couldn’t live that down. 
Proust forgave him—Proust could be 
generous: but could Gide forgive 
himself? Judging from what he 
wrote to Proust later on, he could 
not. With ironic justice, he was ever 
after finding his own writings inade- 
quate beside that wonderful book of 
Proust’s, and in this he does not 
seem to have erred. To make up for 
his egregious misjudgment in the 
only way he could, he wrote what 
I think is the most sensitive apprecia- 
tion of Proust ever written. 

That is what he was finally per- 
haps—an appreciator of other men’s 
creations, “a translator of genius— 
see his version of Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness” (as Céline once wrote to 
me about him). Of course, he didn’t 
recognize Céline either—at first: 
though when he did later, he coined 
a singularly apt phrase to describe 
his peculiar talent: “Céline paints 
not reality but the hallucinations 
which reality provokes.” 

The appreciative esthete Gide. of 
more than feminine sensibility, prob- 
ably has the best chance of survival 
when his influential personality is 
inexorably separated by time from 
his permament literary value. Of Mr. 
March’s book, it is sufficient to say 
that he does not seem to belong to the 
Gide claque. 
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The Integrity of the Person 


Introduction to Kierkegaard. 
By Regis Jolivet. 
Dutton. 233 pp. $4.00. 


THERE ARE essentially two ways in 
Western philosophy. One is to start 
with the nature of things, including 
the nature of man considered as a 
“thing,” and to attempt to elicit the 
underlying principles of being. The 
approach is objective, detached, im- 
personal, speculative, spectatorial. 
The thinking mind is, so to speak, 
outside what it thinks about, which 
therefore becomes the object of its 
thought. It is the approach proper to 
science, and is the one that has dom- 
inated philosophy from Plato and 
\ristotle through Aquinas and Spin- 
oza to Hegel and Whitehead. 

The other starts with the condition 
of man, with the predicament of 
human existence, and tries to achieve 
insight into human being and per- 
haps into being in general. Here the 
approach is “subjective,” personal, 
interested (or, as the French say, 
“engaged”), “practical,” active. One 
approach might be compared to the 
intellectual relation of a spectator in 
the grandstand to the game he 
watches as it is being played; the 
other, to the relation of a player to 
the game as he participates in it. In 
the one, truth is external, and is 
essentially ready-made; in the other, 
truth is in a way “made true” by the 
thinker, who is also an actor through 
his acting, which is also his thinking. 
It is the kind of thinking that has 
come to be known as “existential” — 
the thinking of the existing subject 
about his own existence. 

Though the term “existential” is 
fairly new, the kind of thinking it 
represents has run parallel with the 
more familiar kind of objective-meta- 
physical philosophizing since earliest 
times. It is the thinking characteristic 
of the Bible, of a certain strain in 
rabbinic and hasidic thought, of 
Paul, of Augustine, of the first Protes- 
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Being and Having. 
By Gabriel Marcel. 
Beacon. 240 pp. $2.25. 


tant Reformers, of Pascal, of Kierke- 
gaard, in a way also of Marx and 
Nietzsche. Most of these men can 
be called philosophers only in the 
most unorthodox sense, and this is in- 
deed characteristic of existential 
thinking. Only recently—with Hei- 
degger, Jaspers and their followers— 
has it attained the dubious eminence 
of an academic “ism.” It is not some- 
thing easily domesticated and made 
to fit the neat categories of phil- 
osophic system. 

All modern existentialism goes 
back to Séren Kierkegaard, that bril- 
liant Dane who, a hundred years ago, 
put forth his insights into the human 
situation in a series of writings that 
startle the modern reader with their 
contemporaneity and relevance. He it 
was who gave the special meaning to 
the term “existence” as being-in-ac- 
tion, freedom actualized in decision, 
the attainment of the individual to 
authentic personal being. He it was 
who saw so clearly the peril to per- 
sonal existence inherent in modern 
mass society—he first used the term 
“totalitarian” in very much its con- 
temporary sense—and called upon 
the “single one” to take a stand 
against the self-idolizing pretensions 
of the collectivity. He it was who 
traced with such uncanny insight the 
immanent dialectic of the human 
spirit through the esthetic, moral and 
“stages of life,” and re- 
vealed the full poignancy of the an- 
xiety and despair that invade human 
existence at every level. He it was 
finally who saw in the “leap of faith” 
the crucial decision of existence, 
whereby the individual becomes a 
person in the highest existential 


religious 


sense. 

Kierkegaard is indeed open to 
Buber’s reproach that, in his pre- 
occupation with the “single one,” he 


Reviewed by Will Herberg 


Author, “Judaism and Modern Man” ; contributor 
to “Commentary,” “Partisan Review” 


does not sufficiently emphasize the 
fact that the individual can never be- 
come a person except in community 
—through the Thou, one becomes an 
I—and that he cannot relate himself 
properly to God unless, at the same 
time, he relates himself properly to 
his neighbor. Yet Kierkegaard does 
speak about God entering into every 
personal relation among men as the 
“third party”; what he does not 
sufficiently grasp is the converse, that 
the neighbor enters as a third party 
into every right relation with God. 
Here Buber does much to correct and 
supplement the earlier thinker. 

Jolivet’s work is a valuable Roman 
Catholic treatment of Kierkegaard 
and his thinking. It is lucid and, on 
the whole, responsible in its presenta- 
tion of Kierkegaard’s ideas, though 
one may not always agree with the 
interpretation. The Catholic bias is 
naturally there and, in a way, it is 
helpful, since it enables us to see the 
familiar Kierkegaardian ideas from 
an unfamiliar angle. Only rarely 
does it lead to distortion, as in 
Jolivet’s treatment of Kierkegaard’s 
ambivalent relation to Luther and 
Lutheranism. The final chapter, in 
which the attempt is made to judge 
Kierkegaard’s work as a whole, is 
not too impressive. 

It is, of course, well known that 
existentialist thinking since Kierke- 
gaard has branched off in two direc- 
tions—in the “atheistic” existential- 
ism of Sartre and (perhaps) Hei- 
degger, and the religious existential- 
ism of Buber, Marcel and (at least 
in its implications) Jaspers. All ex- 
istentialist thinking involves a move- 
ment of transcendence beyond the 
immanent structure of human being. 
and therefore an encounter with what 
is “beyond,” but for Sartre and 
Heidegger this seems to be an “en- 
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counter with Nothingness,” and there- 
fore really no self-transcendence at 
all, but a hidden form of self-deifica- 
tion. (“To be a man,” says Sartre, 
“means to try to be God. . . . Human 
reality is a pure effort to become 
God, ens causa sui.”) Religious ex- 
istentialism alone seems capable of 
giving adequate meaning and content 
to the dialectic of transcendence. 
Gabriel Marcel is one of the lead- 
ing Christian existentialists. Though 
a Catholic, he is no Thomist. Nor is 
he an academic philosopher, but 
rather a playwright and man of let- 
ters. In Being and Having, which is 
composed of a number of his essays 
and extracts from his “metaphysical 
diary.” Marcel develops some of his 
characteristic insights in terms of his 
own vocabulary. He makes a sharp 
“being” and 
“having,” very much along the lines 
of Buber’s distinction between the 
“primordial words” 1-Thou and I- 
It. “Being” is subjectivity, ‘person- 
ality, community; it is freedom and 
creativity; it is existence in and 
through time. “Having” is objective, 
external, “taking”; 


distinction between 


it is determinism 


and “routinization”; it is spatial. 
(This contrast between space and 
time brings Marcel’s thinking in this 
respect close to Heschel’s, as devel- 
oped in the latter’s The Sabbath. 
The realm of having is the realm 
of the “problem,” which deals with 
things that can be inventoried, char- 
acterized, manipulated; the prob- 
lematic approach studies objective es- 
sences apart from the nature of the 
“Mystery,” on the other 
hand, refers to the realm of being; it 
does not, in Marcel’s terminology, 
mean unknowability; rather it relates 
to the mode of thinking adequate to 
the existential act of being, to the 
situation where the involvement of 
the thinker in the problem is of cru- 
cial importance in understanding the 
problem. Like all existential thinkers, 
Marcel stresses the priority of 
human existence over essence; in- 
stead of a “Treatise of Human Na- 
ture,” he says, what we need is a 
“Treatise of the Human Condition.” 
Being can be saved from the “verti- 
go” with which it is constantly threat- 
ened, from the peril of collapse into 
nothingness and 


inquirer. 


dissolution into 





Those Modern Ancients 


God, Man and State: Greek Concepts. 


By Kathleen Freeman. 
Beacon. 240 pp. $3.25. 


PROBABLY the most skilful modern 
depicter of ancient Greek life and 
thought, the author of this non-tech- 
nical account of Hellenic philosophy 
has added to her distinction by this 
unique presentation of Greek ideas 
on matters which are also basic to 
contemporary speculation. In lieu of 
portraying the philosophers and their 
varying concepts in separate chap- 
ters, she has traced the ideas them- 
selves—concerning God, Man, Sci- 
ence, Education and Law—through 
the succession of thinkers from Thales 
to Plotinus, with full stress on the 
Socrates-Plato-Aristotle schools. Her 
declared purpose is, however, didac- 
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tic; the less worthy elements of Greek 
thinking are used as a foil to the su- 
perior faith professed by the author. 
Noteworthy in these studies is the 
manner in which they show that the 
great minds of antiquity were rarely 
limited in their interests, and readily 
became theologians, anthropologists, 
scientists, teachers and _ legislators, 
all in one. The book also brings out 
remarkably well how closely many of 
the concepts of Greece and other na- 
tions of antiquity approximated ideas 
which are widely considered exclu- 
sive expressions of the contemporary 
mind. For this achievement alone, 
the learned author merits acclaim. 


having, only by the transcendence in 
“creative fidelity” to the ultimate 
Source of being. As with Kierke- 
gaard, faith is the vindication of the 
human person; Marcel adds that it is 
also the salvation of being. 

Not all these ideas are developed at 
any length in this brief book. For a 
more adequate presentation of his 
thinking, the reader is referred to 
Marcel’s Gifford lectures, the two 
volumes of The Mystery of Being. 

Social thinkers, even of the secu- 
larist persuasion, would do well to 
give close attention to the writings 
of the religious existentialists, for in 
these writings they will find profound 
insights into the problems of human 
existence, including the life of man 
in society. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Holds Economic Collectivism 
Does Not Preclude Democracy 
In his article, “Can Freedom Survive under 
a Planned Economy?” [THe New Leaver, May 
19], Max Eastman overlooks the fact that there 
is more than one dimension in a social system. 
There is the economic dimension and there is 
dimension. An_ economic 


also the political 


system can he operated with democratic or 
totalitarian forms and _ itself be  collectivist, 
individualist or a mixture. No matter what the 
economic system, it is the political form, the 
type of government, which enables the people 
to maintain its liberties, to reject any civil 
practice which is coercive, or to experiment 
with new practices. 

It is selling democracy short to say that it 
can automatically, mechanically or dialectically 
disappear if a particular economic form is put 
into operation. Democracy implies the oppor- 
tunity to modify or abolish such a form when 
it becomes oppressive. The Max Eastmans, 
at such time, will have the democratic oppor- 
tunity to persuade people that something is 
oppressing or coercing them. 

Dictatorship is not a gentle soporific which 
catches people unawares just because they have 
introduced a new economic form. It is obvious, 
obtrusive and declamatory—as were Lenin, 
Mussolini and Hitler, and as are today their 
reproductions in Eastern Europe, Spain and 
Argentina. No modern country drifted quietly 
and unwittingly into dictatorship. And it has 
not mattered what economic system a country 
might have—private enterprise, collectivist or 
mixed; it can still be either dictatorship or 
Italy, 
Spain, England, Norway, Australia and Israel 


democracy. The examples of Russia, 
are obvious cases in point. 

inimical to 
It holds in effect that democracy 


Eastman’s thinking is actually 
democracy. 
is not a safeguard, or even a factor, in social 
change and experimentation, since it sees de- 
mocracy as the inevitable and helpless victim 
of change. It accepts the fact that Government 
can run a water-supply system, but contends 
that, should the same Government enter into 
another enterprise—say, coal supply—it would 
be taking a step away from democracy. It does 
not concede the essential vitality of democracy, 
which is its free will. If we carried this think- 
ing to its logical conclusion, we would relieve 
Government of all power and _ water-supply 
transportation, the TVA, libraries, labor media- 
tion, postal service, schools, health departments, 
etc. 

Former Communists and Socialists who have 
phobia lose sight 
completely of the extensive and intricate, even 
though inadequate, job that democracy now 
does to protect the people against economic and 


developed the collectivist 


political enslavement under—yes—a private. 
enterprise system. For what else is the gigantic 
network of regulation, the executive, legislative 
and judicial process which operates in_ this 
country? What is the SEC, for instance, if not 
an outgrowth of experience with our fiscal dy. 
namics made obvious by our sense of fair play 
and rendered into law by democratic leader. 
ship? 

Eastman should ask himself whether he has 
not confused the concept of government with 
that of dictatorship. They are the reverse of 
each other. Government is an instrument for 
determining and expressing the aggregate will 
of the people. Dictatorship is the rejection of 
government and the assumption of personal 
rule by the dictator. Anyone who has faith in 
democracy should have faith in government. 
And if we see an opportunity for government 
to enter into a new function, we should welcome 
the new adventure in democracy. since when 
the function is collectively operated it allows 
more application of law and regulation—the 
democratic process—than when it ‘s_ privately 
operated. 


Vew York City WILtiam STery 


Contends that Black May Be White, 

Intellectuals Aren’t Always Wrong 

Wallace Martin Davis’s article, “Who Listens 
to the Intellectuals?” in the June 16 New 
LEADER, is a convincing and damning indict- 
ment. I have only one question: Please, Mr. 
Davis, of whom is it an indictment? Who are 
these Intellectuals who have attempted to lead 
Ultimate 
astray? I might even ask, who, besides yourself, 
is the Ultimate Consumer, but I don’t want to 


the poor, well-meaning Consumer 


be rude. 

Myself, not being an Intellectual or an Ulti- 
mate Consumer or even Jane Doe, but only a 
non-capitalized college student, I thought per 
haps the dictionary might answer this question. 
I found that the noun, uncapitalized, means an 
intellectual person, and the adjective, also ur 
capitalized, has only one meaning that can be 
applied to a person: that is, endowed with 
intellect, having unusual mental capacity, much 
above the average in intelligence. 

Of course, being only twenty-one, and thus 
having been in my cradle when this Intellectual 
was stalking around doing his dirty work, | 
cannot speak from immediate experience. But 
I very much doubt if even Mr. Davis is going 
to claim that all persons endowed with intellect 
were “outrageously wrong yesterday,” or “ig: 
norant,” or that they all claimed to be experts 
on all subjects or any subject. Because people. 
especially thinking people, just do not think 
alike on any topic. If you think black is black 
and I think white is black, there are four 
possibilities. You may be right and [| may 
wrong, we may both be right, or we may both 
be wrong, I may be right and you may be 
be wrong. If neither of us has ever seen black 
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EDITORIAL 


The ‘Nation's Fear 


FOR A MAGAZINE that is reputedly poor, the Nation 
manages to indulge in extravagance rather frequently. 
Over the past eighteen months of steadily rising prices, 
it has published two giant editions: a 120-page 85th-anni- 
versary number and, a fortnight ago, a 64-page special 
issue on civil liberties called “How Free is Free?” For 
a magazine that cries havoc as much as the Nation, its 
political extravagance is even more to be wondered at. 
Its very act of printing “How Free is Free?” answered 
the question the moment it was asked. 

Richard H. Rovere, himself a former Nation editor, 
in an analysis of the special issue on page 12 charges 
that the Nation “is not really [selling] an estimate of 
freedom in the United States but a bill of goods on for- 
eign policy,” aimed at weakening U. S. resistance to 
Soviet aggression. Here, we wish to supplement Mr. 
Rovere’s general attack (which the reader ought to read 
first) with an itemized analysis of some of the main 
areas treated by the Nation. 

On Spies. Where Joseph McCarthy sees Communists 
under every bed, Zechariah Chafee Jr. sees spies. Then 
again, they aren’t spies, at least not the ones Mr. Chafee 
is after. “The worst spy of all is the renegade.” The ex- 
Communist, that is to say, is Mr. Chafee’s chief goat, 
letting the cat, as it were, out of the bag. Since Mr. 
Chafee’s piece leads the others, it establishes the leitmotiv 
of the issue. 

On Book Censorship. Matthew Josephson, the biograph- 
er whose own biography discloses that he once hailed the 
Nazi-Soviet pact as a blow for peace, tries to make it 
appear there is a conspiracy afoot against the circulation 
or publication of nonconformist books. No one denies 
that in parts of America reprehensible people try to 
censor books of all sorts, but when Josephson says that 
ex-Editor Angus Cameron of Little, Brown “was singled 
out for ‘treatment’ because he had continued to publish 
Howard Fast,” he lies. The fact is, as none other than 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. was first to reveal, Little, Brown 
published so many works of a Communist nature that it 
should have labeled itself accordingly instead of masque- 
rading as something else. But in the name of fighting 
censorship, Josephson would not have us unmask any 
Red wolf in liberal clothing. 

On Show Business. Mr. Rovere deals effectively enough 
with the three pieces on Broadway, Hollywood and Radio- 
TV. We wish only to lay a ghost that turns up in Merle 
Miller’s article—the ghost of poor Canada Lee, which 
continues to be trotted out against the rest of us as 
regularly as Shakespeare flung Banquo at the Macbeths. 
For the information of Mr. Miller and all other com- 
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municants with the dead, Canada Lee had begun to work 
on TV before his death and had had some movie offers, 

On Subversion. Still another voice from the dead, that 
of Louis Adamic, is heard in a defiant shout for his 
having belonged to sundry CP fronts. The Nation might 
in future save space, and save us all from “hysteria,” 
by encouraging Adamic’s former Stalinist friends to de. 
clare themselves as bravely and frankly while alive as 
he has posthumously. 

Much of the remainder of the Nation’s special issue 
takes the wraps off. Kirtley F. Mather, as fellow-traveling 
a scientist as there is, spends the better part of three 
pages defending other fellow-traveling scientists such as 
Linus Pauling. Vern Countryman, who discusses the pro- 
Communist National Lawyers Guild, attacks Congress for 
labeling the Guild the “legal bulwark of the Communist 
party” and Judge Medina for holding five party-line 
counsel for Eugene Dennis & Co. in contempt for their 
disruptive tactics during the Dennis case. Arthur Eggles- 
ton, who is the Stalinoid Daily Compass’ labor columnist 
but is not so identified in the Nation, rants about some 
mythical “war” that has been going on “against all 
labor organizations” since 1945 (Eggleston’s italics). 
What Eggleston is after, it develops, is the return of all 
Communists to the main body of labor—a “united 
front,” in short. After all of this, the inevitable Carey 
McWilliams hits page 651 with “The Witch Hunt and 
Civil Rights,” which endeavors to show, as does the Daily 
Worker every day, that be you Negro, Jew or what-have- 
you, after the Communists you're next. 

The most significant thing about the Nation’s special 
issue is what it leaves unstated. Hitherto, the Nation- 
type liberal, while prone to exaggerate the dangers of 
McCarthyism, did suggest that Communism is something 
of a nasty business too. But in 64 pages dedicated to free- 
dom the Nation does not acknowledge that Communism 
exists, much less that it threatens the Bill of Rights. 
Surely this must demonstrate a lack of intelligence or 
honesty, or both. If it be argued that the Nation elected 
to deal only with the “domestic” threat, this reveals as 
provincial a view of the world as Colonel McCormick’s. 
Would the same magazine, ten years ago, have devoted so 
much wordage to freedom without framing the issue 
against the overriding problem of the time, Nazism? 

Editor Freda Kirchwey goes even further than her 
contributors, for she sees the United States as “heading 
up the new counter-revolution” and leaves the impression 
that Russia is heading up the new revolution. How far is 
it from the concept that America is “fascist” (her ex- 
pression) to the idea that the U.S.S.R. is a “new democ- 
racy”? Such thinking leads the reader to the logical 
conclusion that the Soviet wave of the future is upon 
him and that he should swim with it or not resist it. 
What a frightening picture for a magazine allegedly a foe 
of fear to draw! What it shows is that the Nation, not 
America, is gripped by fear—fear of reality, fear of 
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truth, fear of struggle. Of this stuff no revolution was 
ever made, only reaction. America, rejecting fear, 
whether McCarthy-induced or Kirchwey-induced, has 
courageously and hopefully staked its future upon the 
victory of the only genuine revolutionary force in the 
world—democracy. 


Wanted: a Code 


THE REPUBLICANS will have chosen their Presidential 
candidate by the time readers have seen this, but, no 
matter who is the nominee, he has already been deprived 
of an issue which the party intended to make central in 
the campaign: corruption. While it would be unreason- 
able to equate the dirty fight over delegates to the Re- 
publican convention with the sordid RFC and other 
Government scandals, the Taft machine demonstrated 
that Republicans can be as immoral as Democrats and 
that, after a period in power, their hands would be as 
deep in the public trough as the Democrats’ have been. 
We are not trying to say that because the GOP has thus 
surrendered an issue, it is any less an issue, but that cor- 
ruption has again been shown to be the monopoly of no 
party. Although we cannot now rely upon the GOP to 
spearhead a drive for political cleanliness and morality, 
the people should be no less aware of the need to delouse 
their government and should vote for candidates who, 
as individuals, can give some evidence of their desire 
and ability to do so. 

In November, we shall be electing 32 Senators and 
435 Representatives (the entire House) as well as a Presi- 
dent. If some nonpartisan, civic-minded body were to 
draft a Code of Conduct and get every candidate for na- 
tional office to sign it, this might—with constant public 
pressure, of course—deter would-be Caudles. As usual, 
it is up to the people to take the lead. 


India's Land Reform 


IN THE STATE of Uttar Pradesh in India last week, the 
democratic Asian revolution took a giant step forward. 
Uttar Pradesh was the first state to put into effect the 
massive land reform projected by the Nehru Government. 
Some sixty million acres, worked by tenant farmers, 
were redistributed to the peasants. The land formerly 
held by two million tenants now belongs to twelve million 
peasants. All this was accomplished with compensation 
and without violence. As in Japan, where a land reform 
under American occupation successfully created a pro- 
democratic class of small holders and cooperators, the 
Indian reforms are expected to halt Communist gains 
among the impoverished peasants. Further redistribution 
is slated for the states of Bihar, Orissa, Madras, Bombay 
and Madhya Pradesh; Nehru’s “green revolution” may 
yet stem the tide of Communist reaction in East Asia. 
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